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The purpose of this teaching guide is to provide 
suggestions for inteqrating reading shills instruction with xthe 
content areas of speech, drama, music, and the visual arts- 
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speech and drama, similarities in music and language, and the 
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music with and- without spoken words ;(record numbers are identified) , 
and a listing of filrastrips with recordings. (Author/RL> 
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READING AJ^D THE ARTS 



Thare le a cl08<? correlation between t+ie Arts and 
reading. Both are impressive skills. While the arts 
are most often thoughtof as being expressly^ they arp also 
impressive* A picture, a song, a speaker ' s gesture send - 
a mess^^ge to be uead as does the pr'lnted page. 



Chdracteristics o£ the arts are meaningful adjuncts 
in the process of reading. Language can be expressed in 
rhythmic patterns. Knowing about phrases ia an aid to 
oral and silent ' reading. Line and shape in art have mean- 
ing as configuration in reading, A colorful word or phrase 
brings a sensory response as does color in a picture. . 

^ s Reading and the arts are both realized by cognitive, 
affective and psychomotor learning. The importance of the 
co^n*tive approach to reading has always been recognized; 
however, psychothotor and set^sory learning as practiced* in 
the arts have an important role to play In the process of 
reading with results that are Jar-reaching neurologically , 
Intellectually, and socially/ 
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Rending SklllR In Speech and Drama 



••Get the reading habit If you wish to be successful as a ^ 
student and a speaker". This is the Statement of the authors ^.of 
Spe ech Id Action . They stress the fact that reading is the. greatest 
iouT^e of. speech materials. They emphasize the broad spefftrum of 
reading materials which provide valuable information for speeches, . 
from multiple varieties of books from reference books to bulletins 
pamphlets and newspapers. 

The amount of reading needed makes It necessary that the student 
learn to adjust his rate of reading to the purpose of readings the 
type and difficulty of material. ' 

.Reading rate^ are di^/ided into thre^ categories: rapid, Moderately 
rapid and slow. Scanning and skimming cTan be considered two kinds 
of Tapld reading. Scanning is principally used for locating certain 
Infomration; skimming is principally/ised to get thf main idea and 
possibly a 'few supportive facts, M6derately rapid is needed when 
the reader wishes to, note some deUlls. ' SJow reading is suggest^fed 
for study situations' or for. appreciation of situation, scene, or 
character study, / 

The latter type of reading, aesthetic appreciation, character 
and situation study, are especially needed by students of drama and 
oral interpretation, A^tildent's background may be broadened by 
assignn^nts in dramatic ajid Interpretative literature, followed 
by K>ral or written reports*. Making oral or written reports on the 
basis of reading^relnforces and clarifies the meanings of the 
printed page . "» 

' Teachers should be aware that due to current de-emphasis on 
oral reading, students in classes of Interpretation and drama, often 
experience difficulties in pronunlcatlon and phrasing. They may 
be inhibited and nervous whdn asked to read to the entire class. 
They may be- afraid t6 characterize and dramatize as they read. 

Here ate some suggestions for relaxing reading tension in 
the class. 

1. Have each student read his favorite children's story. 
He pretends to be a teacher or parent while his class- 

' ' mates pretend to be young children. ^ 

2. Choral readlnc- ■ ' 

3. Iraproy.lse--wlth" spontaneous dlalogue-^a' scefte from a 
play.J^then'read the scene as it is written. 



Good phrnBlng, etfect'lve expression and appropriate emphnsis, 
all depend on t ho reader' 6 gra^ of the meaning. And once again, 
motivation plays an Important/part. We must develop students who 
not only c:an read but who want t(Vread--and who do read. 



Speeeh/Drama Processes and -Act 



.^tles In theiTeachlng of Reading 



\ 



In the Language Arts section, skllls'of word recognition, 
comprehension and study skills were discussed as they applied to 
listening and speaking. The technique of Language Experience In 
the teaching of reading was also outlined. 

The art of speech/drama provides a foundation and helps to 
reinforce the skills of vocabulary building, comprehension, related- 
ness, making Inferences, dra%ng conclusions. Interpreting and pre- 
dicting. The followlihg suggested processes provide motivation in 
the development of these Skills. 
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PROCESSES 
OF 

SPEECH/DRAMA' 



Listening 



Combines hearing, understanding, evaluating, reHpondlng. 



Improvisation -r ^'Preverbal way of understanding, expressing, and representing 
(An area o« drama that underpins not only literacy but oral speech as well-" 
concentration) May at times be verbal as well as non-verbal. 



Choral Reading - 



Conver sat ion . - 



Group Interpretation of a piece of literature, which may be 
prose but Is more often poetry. 

Exchange of Ideas; Informal metvlpiod of acquiring Information 
from others - 



Informal 
Drama 



Discussion - 



Oral Reading - 
Panels ^ - 

Rol^-Playing - 



Informal drama whose purpose Is the development of the student 
through participation in the processes of drama. Areas of ^ 
concentration are:" 

Sensory Experiences 

Creative movement and pantomime - improvisation 

Characterization 

Vocalization 

Dramatic Form - includes story dramatlzatioti 
Classroom discussion includes: 

y 

Problem centered-task oriented discussion 
Non-functional topic discussion - concerned with 
process of discussion. 

This includes both reading ^loud by teacher and/or children- 

A group - four to ten, students - talk over phases of problem 
In'-presence of audience. 

An Improvisation in which one person assumes the role of 
someane else. Purpose is to develop understanding yt 
behavior of others. ( 



I, oi;:galiJ 



Story-telling - Involves selection, oi^gatxization and presentation of sequence 

of incidents. A story has a setting, plot and characters. 
The plot involves injtro duct ion, body and conclusion. 

Talks-Speeches- Involves finding and organizing material for oral presentation. 

Ii) primary grddes Includes "sharing time." 

YAlce and Diction- This is concerned with the development of speech which is 

~ distinct and pleasant. (Be bure your student^ can pronounce 
^heir r\ame8 so that they can be understood by a stranger to. 
your school.) 



Tal ks-Speeches - Involves finding nnd organlz^tij^ material for 



Voic e and pict Ion- 



oral presentation, 
*'shar ing time. " 



In primary grades incUules 



This Is concerned with the develoi^ent of 
speech which is distinct and P^^S-Sk^' 
(Be sure your students can pronoul^w their 
names so. that they can be understood by a 
stranger to your school. ) 



Parliamentary 
Procedure - 

K 

Readers Theatr^ - 



Play Production - 



Learn simple procedures for conducting 
business. 

This is a medium through which two or more 
oral readers share an experience in literature 
with an audience. _ 

This provides a rich experience in, the art of 
drama. It covers a btoad spectrum with implications 
in the teaching of reading. 



J 



^Moffett, James, A Student-Centered Language Arts Curriculum . Grades K-13, 
A Handbook for Tejachers, P. 33, Houghton-Mlff lln, 1963. 
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Specch/Dranur Activities in the Tearhlr>g of Reading 

Education Is concerned with individuals; c^rama is concerned 
with the development of the individuality of this whole person as 
a unique human being. The four ar^s of concent rat^ion with which 
these learning centers dre concerned could be an outline for a course 
In informal drama,. The purpose ot^ these centers, however. Is not 
the promotion of drama; rather. It is the development of the individual 
thr<Sugh the processes of drama. 

Each of the four areas can be adapted for use by any discipline 
in the curriculum. Concentration,\reative movement. Improvisation 
and oral language can enhance the mental, physical, problem-solving 
and language abilities of students in every subject area. 
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Concentration 



1, Listen to eounde In room. 



2. Choose one sound and write it dovm 



3. Write four facts about the sound: 



who 
how 



why 
whete 





Thi's cenVcj activity can be adapted by the teacher for use In the 
classroom. It can also be adapted for development af concentration 



In specific disciplines by teacher-selection of sounds- 



Ml 
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(Concent ro t Ion 
Work with partner at this center 




1. Each partner choosee^ card with a story. 

2. Partner No. 1 reads story aloud while Partner No. 2 
reads story silently* . ' j 

3. Exchange cards - Look on back of cards. 

A. Partner No. 1 asks" Partner No. 2 questions on back of 
No. 2*8 card. Then, Partner No. 2 asks Partner No. 1 
quef^tlons on back of No. I's card. 

5. Write comment on paper telling what this act\vlty teaches 
about teadlng. 



Note.to Teachers: Adapt to specific dlscpllnes ; i.e., mat 
problems. 



■ r 
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CreatjLve Movepient , Rhythm A 
Work with partner at thle center. Eyes cloeed. 




1. Partner No. 1. Softly clap a rhythm pattern (I.e., 
one, two; one, two, three). 

2. Partner No. 2? With eyes closed, repeats rhythmic 
pattern of. No. 1. 

3. IPartnejr No. 1 close eyes; Partner No. 2. clap a different 
rhythmic ^pattern. ^ 

4. Partner No. 1 repeat the rhythm pattern of No. 2. 

5. Share what happened with your /teacher. 
Problem for Students In Upper Elementary Grades 

1. Pantomime the following words: (List visible to class) 
•Adventure, discovery, sacrifice 

Freedom, happiness, dr«am# • 

2. How, long does it tak^ class to name the word? 
The shorter the time, the more successful is your pantomime 



Problem 1--- 



C^re atlve Mov erognt 
With Partner 



No, I dress for scRool In front of 
mirror 

1. Brush your teeth. 

2. WasKyour face* 

3. Comb and brush your hair. 
No. 2 — You are the mlrrpr. Do 

exactly what No. 1 does as he does it. 
1. Brush your teeth. 
2- Wash your face. , 
3. Comb and thrush hair. ^ 



. Problem 2 — With Partner 

Partner ^o. 2 — Put out picnic lunch 

1 , Spread cloth . 

2, Open basket. 

•it 

3, Put out sandwiches - 

Partner No. 1^ — You are . shadow of No. 2. . 
Do what No. 2 does as he does It. 

After completing the problems with directions, create 
your own movements for the mltror and shadow problems 



Impro vlflat Ion 




1» Read books about historical personages. 

2, Select one historical character. 

3. Improvise a scene In life of character, * 
A. Present scenes to class. 

5, Class should decide name of character. 

This could be used for characters other than history per se. 

Several students could work on this problem and present scene to class. 

Primary grades could act out characters such as Old King Cole, 
Miss Muppet, etc. 
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Work with pnrtnor tn this leaf'nlng centor 
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Choose a picture which attracts your Imagination. 

2. Study the picture. 

3. Plan a scene to show what happervs prior to the scene 
in the picture. 

4. Plan a scene to show what 1|^ happening in the picture. 

V. 

5. Plan a scene to show what happens foll^owlng the 
scene in the picture. N 

6. Present all three scenes to class before showing 
them the picture. ^ 

-7. Show picture and discuss with class. 
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Oral Activities 



This activity may be done in pairs, or each child imiy 
<lo his o\^m t <Hp InR 4' ^ ' * ^ 

'i * 

1 / CHoose two of the selections , given below . 

2. Read each selection several times aloud — quietly. 

3. Record your two selections with p^ause between selec 
(Count 5 silently for the pause.) 



T meant to^do my wor^c today ^ 
But a bijjpwn bird^\png in the apple tree 
And a butterfly flitted across the field 
And all the leaves were qalling me. 



You can* t see Time, 
But if you go 
To the Cuckoo-clock shop 
In the old brick row. 
Where a kindly' gentleman 
Bends all day ^ 
With a glass to Ms eye 
And springs In a tray; 
Where carved clocks hand 
All clustered thick, 
You*H hear Time pass - 
For click, click, click. 

"Who's that tickling my badc^x 
"Me," said a small Caterpilla^, 
to, crawl." 

The fog comes 

on little cat feet. 

It s^-ts looking 

over harbor and city ^ ^ 

on silent haunches 

and then moves on. 



Red squlggle^- out 

When you »:ut your hand • 

Red is a brick 

And a rubber band. 

Red is a hotness 

You ^et inside 

When you'r^ embarrassed 

And waht to hide. ^ 



said the wall. 
"I'm learning 



High adventure 
And bright dreams- 
Maps are mightier 
Than they seem; 
Ships that follow 
Leaning sftitre — 
Red and gold of 
Strange baraarflr- 



Speech' ' Ac t Iv 1 1 1 C8 , ^ ^ • ^ 

Work in palrB with a tape ret order at this center, partner — 
and Partner B will take the roles of- people other than ^hemee lve9^.. 
!• Partner A and Partner H ^ decide who you want to be: 
a pair 6f adult frlendfe; two professors, two business 
people, two adult members <;^f a family or — who? 

2. Select one of discussion topics suggested below. Read it 
catfefully. ' • . 

3. Partner A decide which side you wish to take. 

^. Partner B take the opposite side, (Next time in this 
center Partner B should have first choice.) 

■ 

^ Think over the topic a few minutes, ^ 
6. Record your discussion. 

/ 

Zoos I ^ 

A thinks it is wrong to put wild animals In ^ages; B thinks 
, the wild anitrtals do not mind and that zoos are interesting. 
A likes to see animals "in the f lesh" ; .B thinics It Is mor<^ 

r 

interesting to see films about them. ^ ^ 

% ■ ' ' • 

Space Travel 

A thinks we shall soon have people on the moon; B doe^.not 
think it is possible. 
*A thinks there ia life on another planet somewhere j B does 
no t . 

A t^>inks there are such things as flying jsaucer^; 6 does not. 
A would like to go to the moon; B would prefer to stay on earth* 



Wo a the r ^ 

A thfnkB- the wenther recently has been .lueV? right; B thinks 

\ c ^ ^ 

it has been awrul, ; ■ ' «. 

♦ 

A likes thunderstorms; B doesn't like them and thltvks them ' 
dangerous. 

A thinks atom bombs cause bad weather; B thinks that Is' rubbish. 
A believes the weather forecasts to be very accurate and h«^lpful; 
B thinks they are Inaccurate and never helpfu;!. 



•Fuel . ■ / 

A likes the old-fashioned coal fire; B prefers central l^atlng. 

1 think* all coal mines should be sfiut and atom power bM used; 
B thinks we shall never do without coal. 

* t 

A^lkes steam trains; B prefers electric. , 
A likes to cook by gas; B prefers electricity. 
A likes jet aeroplanes; prefers piston. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Reiidj)^ occurs when the mind converts certain symbols to sound. Music, 
has not on iV been called a "universal language." btlt Thomas Carlyle ^a^ said 

V • . V 

that "music Is well said to be the speech of the angels." Without langugage, 
these could ik no songs; the music of the human voice helps coTumunlcate feel- 
ings, but thelj/ords of the human mind give meaning to the music. When dis- 
cussed from th£^ point of view^ teachers must be aware of the possibilities of 
teaching music, l^ot only for enjoyment and aesthetic reasons, but also for rein- 
forcing the skilli!^ that are necessary to help students to read and wrW^^he 
language of music tn|>re effectively, 

WORD RECOGNITION SKILLS 

Word' recognition ski^s include (1) sight words (2) picture clues 
(3) symbol Interpretation ^4) context clues (5) prefixea and suffixes* and 
(6) toots. The following e%rclse8 are representative of the language skills 
In music which should be coTysMered part of the music lesson. 
1. Sight Words 

• accent \ chord , coda diatonic 

augment .chromatic counterpoint diminution 

canon ; fluster descant dynamics 



2. Picture Clues / 

Recognizing the instruments of the orchestra by sight and sound is an 
important area of music to be learned by the student. The , use of pictures • 
of the Insttuments Is one method of using picture clues during the music 
lesson. 

• Example: "Instruments are grouped Into four m^ln families • After studying 
the pictures > identify thum by family name atid individual name. 
Use the attached pictures." 
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Symbol Tnt erpVetnt Ion 

Afror oxaiulnlnK a sluH-t ol ^.-slc" such as tin- on. ..tta.hoa, studont. 
,„av bo led to-ldcnHfv musical symbols arrorcUm^ to rh.Mr propor muMcnl 
imeanlnR. 

Kxamplo: A cappeUa ^ . P 
Mod era t o 

Mf i^iP ^ 

^ pp 

Context Clues 

Reading the words to songs allows teachers to help students determine 
the meanings of the words or expression^ within the song, as well as to 
develop skills In pronunciation and enunciation. 
Example: "Testament of an American" - Winkler - Reed 

Here I stand, on the good earth of this, my land, 

looking up to Heaven with tears In my eyes. 
Thanking God for wH^^^ has been for me a ^sequel 

to His paradise. 
For freedom, protection, riches and blessings, 
for opportunity to share with those less fortunate. ^ 
For family, friends, and neighbors, Americans all and forever. 
For faith and hope to build a lang yet greater than any. 
T^ lead the world and light the way! 

Thtc *s my testament to the golder tones and silver words 

that are the great song called America I 
Here I stand to offer' this testament of an American 

unto all Americans, forever! 

» 

Prefixes, Suffixes, and Roots 

Continuing emphasis on prefixes, suffixes, and roots will enable stu 
dents to develop a greater understanding of word meanings appropriate to 
the musical vocabulary. ^The examples listed below may be used in the fol 
lowing marfner: . 

Example: Underline the prefix or suffix, and write the meanings of the' 
words. 

Word Prefix/Suffix * Word Meaning 



*Sff no(<f bklou 



DARK WATER „ , 

WILL JAMtS 



SOPRANO 



ALTO 



TENOR 



BASS 



PIANO . 

only) 










hat 




Who's that eland-in' on old Jor-dan's -^all, Oo. 




^V^^lXri^\K and I hear him call, 



Oo. 




R*cordin|r by W^yne Univrsily Cbo^^ Haroio^i^*^^^^. ^^^^.^ ^^^^ 



lu * f ac«t!ou» or triTl«i 
.00). 



IerIc 



rehear .so 
liiat rumentol 
orchcJit rat Ion 
viol iuisl 



Example: Staparate the compound words, circle onch root word, and writ 
meaning. ; 



coacertmaster 

songfest 

bagpipe 

earphone 

keyboard 
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SIMILARITIES IN MUSIC AND LANCUACl-. 

1. Hoth ,.rr <o.npoU'<l ot Moumis and aymbolB whl.h are"8uhi(?ct to rortain ru!e» 
aiul I OK^' ' •^'^ ^ ^^^^ ' ' ^ " 

Wru'tcMi symbols c an bo converted Into meanlngffil souhds, picked up by. the 
ear, and organized by the mj^nd. ' ' ^ 

). ^»oth are learned easily at an early age through Imitation, ( 

A Each contain symbols which have little meaning when used slnjav, b"t 

when organized and arranged-certain combinati^^ns have njeanlng and sound. 

5. Specially-selected combinations of letters form words, and specially- 
selected clusters of sounds from mv^sical ideas. 

6. Words form.cbmplete thoughts or sentences; musical ideas form complete 
musical thoughts or phrases. 

DIFFERENCES 

1. Sounds in Engli^sh language hover around a few times; sounds in music cover 

a wide range of tones. / 

• . >* 

2. In speaking, one may proceed at his own rate of speed; in music the rate of 
speed is exact and definitely stated. 

3. Words have fixed meanings; sounds are 'fluid. 
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c.n„..i T ■ For ccci. Let There be Music, Allyn-Bacon, Inc. , Boston, Mass.. 

1969, pp, 27-31. ^ 



IMPLICATIONS or MUSIC, LANCUACvK ARTS, A^fl) HKADING 



Rhythmic Activities 



Creative Activities 
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Rhythm Instruments 



Listening, 



, Languaj^e ArtH . 
Co 06 s I iVr 1 n f> Imp r ovv s 
flp{*och and d 1(* t Ion . 
Foreigiv RongH /.ire a 
practical >i*i'Se of ^ 
.foreign langOagen , 

Folk dancing is* en- 
hanced greatly when 
songs are sung and 
social gr^ce^ are 
expressed in their 
native tongue. 

Creative activities 
related to music and 
to the spoken word 
make for practical 
application of proper 
English, 

An opportunity to study 
I'hythms as they were 
used in cotnmunicatlon-- 
nat ive drums, etc * 

Listening makes use of 
foreign words , It 
piques the Interest of 
students for further 
study of languages. 



Roacflng 
Tlie techniques of p,oucl 
\slngln^; Is carried ove» 
to f>oc)(l read lng--phr;) sing/ 



e t (• 



A feeling of the rhythmic 
flow in singing improves 
reading ability. .Choral 
speaking is a combination 
of singing and reading. 



Dramatizing the song helps 
to &ive a feeling for the 
dramatic in reading. This 
helps in developitig the 
imagination. 



Using music notation is a 
form of reading. 



Contributes to the intellect 
aspect of literature. Music 
is often related to great 
lltei^ture and drama. 



Robert E. Nye and Vernlce T. Nye, Music in the El ementary Sc hool, Prentice-- 
/Hall, Inc., EngleWood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1970, pp. 588-589. 
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Muslt' niul hnnRuapo ArtB 



P.>,trv ...Hi nu.si. .nc . 1 oso 1 v r c- 1 a t .d ; nuM:or«, phrase., word rhyt hn.M .uul -.olody 
rhvtlmif! <>«"t' often ^InilUir or IdenLlcal. 

Appropri..to rcc-orain^>s can bo employed to stimulate creative urttinR. 

Poetry can be composed; music can be written to make Bonns basted on this 
poetry; poetry' can be composed for melodies. 

Some song Interpretations can 'be cf^veloped Into creative dramatizations. , 
There are many books to read about music, instruments, and musicians. 

Music can be composed and recordings can be selected for use with dramatizations, 

plays, and puppet shows- ' ^ 

Many song.s / operat ic and symphonic works are based upon literature and drama, ^ 
Aspect.s of.choric reading can relate to the process of learning songs. 

Readltng and singing words of songs can be an experience in the , process of 
improving comprehension, pronunciation and enunciation. 

Music can be selected that relates to children's literature. 

•I 

Mupic, dance, and language are communicative arts. 
Using symbols of notation is a commutilcatlve skill. 

Both music and language arts are concerned with listening, performing, readlrtg, 
and writing, ^ * 



RSb^E^s""N7e'"^^^ernlce T. Nye, Music In the Element ary School , 



Pren^lae-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N, J, 1970, p. 586. 



1 . RHYMK - INSTKUMKNTS - MOVEMENT 



OiK* apprtKirh to iho toaching of reading In music (Mnploys rlas^room Inotru- 
iiRMits, l)oclily movenuMU, and children's rhymeH. The use ol r hymen and jlnglee 
^"^nd to St imufate children respons IveneHS to tone qualities In words, and to 
thc^'natural relationship between poetry (words) and music. The following activ- 
ities may serve as examples for teachers to employ in order to allow this relation- 
ship to be more meaningful. 



^^^ Jtfofd Pa t terns 

( 

K Symbols 

The child employs t\ie eye, the ear, and the body in building the concept 
of the beat. He may see the teacher beat a drum, hear the \eat, aM experience ^ 
the beat In some form Qf bodily movement, Simple symbols which picture the beat, 
may he Intr^oduced 



and he can also ^respond to izhese symbols with words with whlcli he is faitiillar: 



Ice'-cream, pop-corn 



Hot dogs, Can-dy ' 



Playground Rhynn^H: 

One ^potato, two potato, three potato, four; 

five i^)tato, six i)otato, seven potato, more, w 
In clapping t^e rhythm of this rhyme, teachers may use the simple symbols 



Tor the beat;TthlB particular rhyme also offers an appropriate place to 
^Infroduce the quarter rest. 



one p6tato, two potato 



three potato, four 



/ 

/ 



flv« potato, six potato. 



seven potato more 

Familiar Words 

Clap and chant the following personal names, pies, animals, and 
geographical name?. Simple symbols may now be replaced by correct musical 
notation. 

* \ 

More word rhythm patterns 

Continue clapping and c|||^nging: 

(violets, daffodils, chocolate, etCt) ' 



Pev' so h ?i 



rj J ,rjTJ 



P 



Its 



^ J J 

hmct Pi 



D J 



4 JIJ J J 



\ 



p.p. 



m J 



J ^ 



\ 



Word KHrrm Pattehns 



ViOLRTS. DAt-rODILS. CHOCOUME, 

ntPPtRPlINT. Tim_EBurv buhblebee 



M^RIGOUD 



ViATER-LILY 




LiLIES-OF-THE-VALLEY 




V 




"Sit in a circle and clap your wnds 



If 





A 
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Children* 8 sayings: 
clap and chant 

(pne^ two^ buckle ray shoe^ etc,) 
Choral speaking - Note viilues ^ 

Children may be divided into 3 groups to clap the beat of '^Hickory 
Dtckory Dock," according to quarter notes, half notes^ and whole notes. 
The use of simple rhythm instruments, as well as chanting, will furthej 
reinforce the concept- 

Choral Speaking - Note Values ^ 
Group I Group II 



c 

Grou> III 



Tick tick tick tick 
Tick tick tick tick 



Tick tick tick tick 
Tick^ tick tick tick 
Tick tick tick .tick 



tick took 
tick tock 



tick tock 
tick to6k 
tick tock 



Hickory Dlckory Dock 
Th6 mouse ran up the 
clock 

The clock struck one 

Down h« run 

Hickory Dlckory Dock 



8. Punctuation using Rhymes 

Allow students to chant the followlnjg rhjBier, striking a clasaroom 
percuss ^ 
percussion instrument for each punctuation mark, 

One^-two-three 

Tommy hurt his knee. 

He couldn't slide, an^ so he cried, . 

out goes he. 

A, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, i, J, k, * 

* * ♦ 

1, m, n, o, p, qi r, s, t, ^ 
U — are out! 



f J J 




J J J J J J 




J 



Oht irivo l)i>c<.|e, hNV4 ^:W«c, four, Shaf -^c cjoo 



f J Jl 



J ^ J Jl J f 



peas po»"KicljC ho+, px^i po^-hJje c.oM, 



jji n u J J 




? /II j^J J77 J 

m jx) I J / J. 




11, I.ISTKNINC 

\ 



I 

Tho Lasir aims ul mwjUnV Ust^nluR expo.r Ivnces nre (I) Co keep the ehUd's 

e.ir reeepll^' through experiences ho ean understand and enjoy, and (2) to help 

him discover the henuty and enjoyment he can exp^ience through listening to 

music. Hecausc* of the love children have for a .story, teachers may employ the 

use if recordings of' "story music." This combination of expressive elements of 

music wHich tell a story as well as the use of the spoken word, provides listening 

exneriences ^whlch have an immediate responsiveness on which the teacher can build, 

both musically and verbally. Some ways to use story mtisic Include 

,1. pantpmining the story as the music plays, with an 
^ [ added narration; 

2. creating a rhvlhmlc dramatization of the music, using ^ 
costumes, simjple scenery, and narration; 
> 

^. Illustrating the story by creating a fllmstrlp which 
tells the story, and shows In sequence as the story 
unfolds In the music. 

The attached nibliography of story music was ta^en from New^^E£roach^^ 
iiL_Lll? Jil^'"-^*!*^^!^ Roebeck-Wh^er , pages 279-280 
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hihijo(;kaphy 



•Fit) 



Comp oHer 



R(M:or<l Ing 



?-L9IJ/- ^^^^^ ^I'AK^.'IJ^^?^- 
Aladdin (Scheherazade) 

Cap, Spike and Salty Sam (Three Little 

Sailors) 
Clnderel la 

Clock that Went Backwards 
Emperor's New Clothes 
Golden Goose 

Goldilocks-Frank Luther ^ 
Hansel and Gretel 
Hiawatha 

Jack and the Beanstalk — Frank Luther 

Johnny Can Sing too, Vols. I, 2 and 3 Raebeck 



Rlmsky'-Korsakov 



Prokofiev 
Mozart 



Humperdinck 



Let's Go the the Rodeo 
Let's Sing and Act Together 
Little Hawk, Indian Boy 
Little Red H^n — Frank Luther 
Midsuimner Night ^s Dream 
Peter and the Wolf 
?lnocchlo (Childhoo^ Scenes) 
Raggletaggletown Singers — Frank Luther 
Ride 'em Cowboy 

Robin Hood ^ . 

.Shoemaker and the Elves — Frank Luther 
Sleeping Beauty ' 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs — 

Frank Luther 
three BillV Goats Gruff — Frank Luther 
Train to the Zoo 
Ugly Duckling — Frank Luther 
Walk in the Forest 
Wizard of Or 

story Music WITHOUT Spoken Word 
American In Paris 
Ballet Petit 

Barcarolle (Tales of Hoffman) 

I 

Berceuse (Firebird Suite) 

Billy the Kid . 

Can-Can (The Fantastic Toyshop) 

Clowns (Midsummer Night's Dream) 

Conversations of Beauty and the* Beast 

(Mother Goose Suite) 
D^nse Macabre 
Departure (Winter Holiday) 
Desert Water Hole (Death Valley Suite) 
Firebird Suite 



Raebeck 



Mendelssohn 
P/tokof lev 
Schuman^ 



Tchaikovsky 



Gershwin 

Donaldson 

bffenfcach 

Stravinsky 
Copland 
Rossimi 
Mendelssohn 

Ravel 

. gaint-Saena 
Prokofiev ^ 
Grdfe 
Stravinsky 



ORG 207 
YPR 

CRG 201 
CRG 501-6 
YPR 1007-8 
CRG 5002 
Voc. VL 3659 

YPR 9005 

Voc. VL 362^ - 

CM 101A» CM 1026 and 

CM 1052 
YPR 503 
CM 1057 

YPR A35 V 

Voc, VL 3659 

CRG 205 

HRW 110 

CRG 208 

Voc. VL 3624 

CRG 5001 

YPR 1010-11 

Voc, VL 3659 

CRG 202 
f 

Voc, VL3667 
Voc. VL 3659 
CRG 1001 
Voc. VV 3624 
YPR 805( 



BOL 53 

iFollett L500 and RCA 

LES—lOOa 
RCA LES--1000 / 

RCA LES— 1001 ' 
RCA WE 71 

RCA LES 1006 

ROL 59 and RCA LM 2056 

RCA LES— 1001 

RCA LIS— lOOA 



4^ * 



Kl l}\ht ol Iho UuiTiblebi^e 
LltlU* W!il((» Donkey (IllsCortrs 02) 
HiWiU of the l)iarf8 (Lyric Suite) 
Mnrrh of th(* C^noTnes (Cl^r I fltraas Tree 
Suite) 

M;irch of t Ik- M 1 1 1 r Lend Soldiers 
March — Trumpet and Drum 
Night on Bald Mountain 
NutcraQker Suite 

Of a Tailar and a Bear 
Once Upon a Time 
Peer Gynt Sullt4 
Petrouchka 
Phaeton 

Pizzicato (The F^antastlc Toyshop) 
Prelude (Act III, Loherigrln) 
Ritual Fire Dance (El. Amor Brujo) 
Rodeo 

Scheherazade, Op. 35 

Season Fantasies 

SorcereV*8 Apprentice 

Street in- a Frothier Town (Billy the 

Kid) 
Swan Lake 
Three B^ars, The 

Till Eiilenspiegel^s Merry Pranks 
Waltz of the Doll (Coppella) 



Rltnaky-Korsakov 

Ibert 

GrleR 

Rebikoff 

Pierne 

Dlret 

MoussoTgsky 
Tchaikovsky 

MacDowell 
Donaldson 
Grieg 

Stravinsky 

Salnt-Saens 

Rossini-Resplghi 

Wagner 

Falla- 

Copland 

Rlmsky-^Korsakov 

Donaldson 

Dukas 

Copland 

Tchaikovsky 

Coates 

Strauss 

Delibes 



RpL y2, Follet L600 

RCA LES--1001 

BOL '52 and RCA WE 79 

RCA WET 79 

ROL 5A and RCA WE 77 
BOL 53 and RCA WE 7 7 

FoUet L300, HRW 28 

BOL 58 
RCA WE 78 
BOL 52 



BOL 59 

BOL 53 ' 

RCA LES~1009 



BOL 52 
BOL 59 

RCA LES--1009 
BOL 67 

BOL 81 HRW 513 



Fllmstrip w ith Rec o rding; 



T^oppel ia 

Firebird Suite 

Hansel and Gretel 

Midsummer Night's Dream 

Nutcracker Suite, The 

P«er Gynt Suite 

Peter and the Wolf 

Sleeping Beauty 

Sorcerer^ S' Apprentice 
/SchehWrazade 

Swaf\QyLake 

WllUam Tell 



Delibes 

Stravinsky 

Humperdinck 

Mendelfishon 

Tcfhaikovsky 

Grieg 

Prokofiev 

Tchaikovsky 

Dukas 

Rlmsky-Korsakov 

Tchaikovsky 

Rossini 

- ^ 



Jam Handy 
Jam Handy 
Jam Handy 
Jam Handy 
Jam' Handy 
Jam Handy 
Jam Handy 
Jam Handy 
Jam Handy 
Jam Handy 
Jam Handy 
Jam Handy 
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VISUAL ARTS - READING 



John Devey has said that art le the most effective mode of 
communicatloa that exists, and that works of art serve as t.ho only 
medla'of complete and unhindered communication between men. For 
the student in visual ^rt, the written .word may serve ae- a base 
\ through which creative vleual expression may occur. Students may 
be led to a greater understanding of the written word by giving 
visual meaning to the- symbols such as 

drawing or painting to illustrate stories, poems, historical 

event s ; , ^ 

posters for school activities; / 
sculpture to develop concepts of space, form, texture; 
crafts as a part of past and present cultures. 

Directed reading activities in each area of art activity will 
^provide students with a broader base of understanding for his creative 

♦ 

response, and shbuld Include ref^ences, m^gajsine articles, biblio- 
graphies, a;^d teacher-prepar-^/erials. Art-reading activities. 

should provide for ^ ' . 

1. Introductory questions related to the new terminology 

2. silent reading 

3. clarification of vocabulary 

4. follow-up activities 

# 



READING SKIU.S 
Color 

Vord Recognition 



Picture Clues: ' 

Show several patterns whlch^i'ave been painted In primary colors 
(circles), secondary colors (squares), and transitional colore (tri- 
angles). On a separate sheet, have students Identify the color* by 
erectly painting each shape, according to clue given. 

GIv% students a I'lst of ^ffi^B which may relate to <oloV. They wy 
Include such words as primary, related, transition, tempera, contracting 

COMPREHENSION SKILLS 



Literal meanings: 

" Students will mix the primary colors in order to crefte secondary 
colore. Thpy will do this pouring the three primary colors across pUper 
and allow them €o flow Into one another. by tilting the paper. 

Inferential: 

/ 

In making inferences the students may respond to questions such ^s: 
What happens when red and yellow run together? What hapiJene vhen all 
the colors run together? How does this 'W color make you fe%17 



/ 



TEACHING MOr>F.T> 
Use of Color 



This art-rcadlnR plan Is intended for studenta to be able to 
perceive, discuss, and use color forces in their work. 



PROCEDURE; 



A. Teacher Preparation 

The following materials will be needed: 
watercolor paper or 

drawing paj^er o^ p 
brown kraft paper 
tempera paints 

shallow containers for paint 
small round brushes 
coffee <:an8 (for water) 
paper towels 

newspapers (to work on and as a place for wet paintings} | 

B. Introductory Questions: . ^ v ^^-i 

Have each student participate in a coldr experlinent by wetting 
the paper, ppurlng paint in the 3 prijnary colors across the paper, 
and by tilting the paper in many directions to allow the colors to 
Alow into one another. 

^ Ask: What happens when blue and yellow run together? What 
liappens when red and yellow run together? What happens when red 
and blue run together? Can you mix your own colors by tilting , 
the paper? What happens if all the colors run together? 

♦ 

C. Preparation for Silent Reading: 

"Some still experience color as local color—that is, the color 
of Specific object. Others, particularly those who are emotion- 
ally oriented, choose colors accotding to the emotion they attribute 
to them. Color can free itself from form and acquire ita own value, 
and with it, a pover over our feelings; tt influence, our moods and 
fills our minds with coiotliittagea and color associations. ' 
(Gottfried Trltten, TeacKlnK Color and Form , Van Nostrand Reinhold 
Co., New York, ijf. 9^"^ ^ 

D. Class DiscuMlon Based on Reading: "A ^ ^ 
A class dWcusslon of tl^ statetaent on color should follow silent 

' reading in prdter to reinforce the purpose for reading. The discussion 
should solve problems of comprehension and vocabulary. The teacher 
may place oh thte board a list of words which suggest several emotions: 
love, hate,* anger, sad, happy, joy, etc. 



r 



Eva I uat 1 on : 

Referring to the LlsL of words on the ho^ud, woll nn rt(^(^i^l/ 
to the list, allow students to exprefln how the painting makes 
thorn feel. Why do you feel this way? Compare ? or more of the 
palntinr.B for dlfferenceB and ftlmllarlt lea . Did aomeone see a 
"picture" In their colors? Describe It, What other words can 
you add to the llat that express your feelings about the colors you 
used? ^ 

Kollow--up: No 

Repeat the lesson, starting with the mood or feeling which you 
wish to express. Use the entire list of words on the board- Use 
only the coIor-£i which you feel will express this. 

Repeat the lesson again, but use only related colors: contrasting 
colors- 



Compare your own paintings with those of famous artists. How did. 
they use coloi^to express a mood? 

Inform^ evaluation of art work will assist them to a higher level 
of achieVeiTOBnt in their vlsua^expresslon, ap well as to strengthen 
skills In comprehension and word perception* 



The TeachAg Model was adapted frc*m 
Right to Read Manuail, Teaching Rea d^R 
In Content Areas, 1973, BulLlmoic WKi 
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Schools 
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